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This is a very busy time of the year in the General Office; with 
wage scales expiring and new contracts being sought everywhere. There 
is a tendency to move forward and things look bright and hopeful. Fool- 
ish ideas are being done away with and common sense and good judg- 
ment prevails. We have been successful in reaching understandings 
with the majority of our employers where wage scales have been pre- 
sented in the different sections of our country and never were we more 
hopeful for the future success of our organization. 





The Yellow Taxicab Company of Chicago seems to be spreading its 
tentacles everywhere. This company manufactures its own cabs. They 
go into cities where other taxicab owners may be doing a fairly decent 
business and start out in opposition with them by cutting rates unless 
they will agree to purchase their cabs. In most cases the others submit, 
but where a man refuses to submit to their demands they start running 
cabs, slashing rates and hiring irresponsible individuals, thus demoraliz- 
ing the industry in those places and creating so much strife and trouble 
that it is impossible for the others to pay decent wages or grant reason- 
able working conditions. If they sell their cabs to an employer they sell 
them at such a big profit that they can and are paying dividends, as you 
will see from the stock market reports. They hold the employers by the 
throat because they can pretty nearly charge any amount they please 
for their cabs and get away with it. They are also not so very particular 
about the class of drivers they employ. The employers who have had 
the courage to fight them have been successful in the end in defeating 
them, because the public is beginning to understand that there is not 
much safety in riding in their machines. In addition to the other injuri- 
ous things that have resulted from their method of hiring cheap, non- 
union, wild-cat employes, who have many accidents, is the raise in insur- 
ance rates to the other employers to the extent that insurance is a very 
important item of expense in the operation of a taxicab business. Our 
membership who are employed by the decent employers in this business 
throughout the country should make their employers acquainted with 
the business methods practiced by the Yellow Taxicab Company and the 
class of men they deal with. 





There is at this writing a lockout involving about one hundred men 
employed by the Rochester Taxicab Company, Mr. Zorn, proprietor, 
Rochester, N. Y. They have imported about fifteen strikebreakers from 
Chicago, we are informed. We feel that the Yellow Cab Company is 
responsible for it. 
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WHAT CAN I DO FOR THE 
UNION? 


) N many cases where 

i men are asked to 

join a union, one 

of the first ques- 

tions they ask is: 

“What will the 

union do for me?” 

I get out of it?” 

Both are perfectly reasonable and 

legitimate questions to ask. At the 

same time they ought to take into 

consideration the fact that the 

things worth having are not easily 

gained, some sacrifice has to be 
made, 

There are many workers who, 
if they cannot see an immediate 
raise in wages in prospect, will not 
come into the Labor Movement. 
They say: “I think I will wait and 
see what the rest are going to do.” 

If we who are in the movement 
had waited to see what the rest 
were going to do, there would not 
be any Labor Movement for anyone 
to join. It is because there are men 
who have the courage of their con- 
victions that men have the oppor- 
tunity to become union members. 
It is because many men have given 
their lives, and made many other 
sacrifices, that the conditions of 
the workers are as good as they 
are. 

No worker who is outside of the 
Labor Movement has any right to 
complain about what the unions 
have not done. It is not because of 
lack of effort on the part of those 
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who are in the movement that more 
has not been done, but is because 
of the failure of those who are still 
on the outside to come in and do 
their part. 


What can the workers do to help 
the union? First of all, they can 
join it. They can attend meetings 
regularly. They can urge others to 
join the union. They can pay their 
dues promptly. They can educate 
themselves in the history of the 
movement; in so doing they not 
only help themselves, but others as 
well. We have no right to ask 
others to do things for us if we are 
not willing to try to do them for 
ourselves. 

The legitimate Labor Movement, 
as represented under the banner of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
is not built upon theory or promise. 
It is built upon sound principles 
that anyone can honestly subscribe 
to. Its form of organization is the 
result of the present industrial sys- 
tem, its progress is being made 
possible by the ever growing need 
of industrial protection. 

More and more are the workers 
coming to the realization that they 
must help themselves, that through 
collective bargaining only can they 
hope to enjoy more of the fruits of 
their toil. Greater enjoyment of 
the things that labor creates will 
come only through more rapid 
organization on the part of all 
workers. 

Over four and a half million of 
organized workers have shown 
what can be done; no further argu- 
ment ought to be necessary to in- 
duce the unorganized to organize 
and join with their fellows in the 
greatest and most necessary move- 
ment of the day.—Exchange. 





THE OBJECTIVE OF LABOR 


What does organized labor want? 
All it can get? Not exactly that, 
but something near it. The owner 
of property or merchandise, who 


desires to sell, wants the best price 
he can get. The buyer, also, would 
like to set the price. Bargaining 
results. The right to sell or keep, 
buy or refrain from buying is fun- 
damental in our state of society. 
Natural laws operate to keep com- 
merce moving in this fashion. The 
system is faulty as all human sys- 
tems must be, but it is operative 
and practically so. 

Workers want the same relation- 
ship with labor buying employers 
as exists between sellers and buy- 
ers of merchandise and property. 
Any system which permits one 
party to a selling transaction to 
fix terms and price is top heavy 
and dangerous, yet that is the state 
of things the open shopper seeks. 
It is childish to argue that the in- 
dividual selling his own labor can 
bargain with an employer who 
deals with labor in hundreds of 
units. Their degrees of need are 
too disproportionate. The employ- 
er can set the price at any figure 
he chooses and the worker, in many 
cases, is forced to accept. He 
doesn’t even dare open his mouth 
about it, lest the job be withdrawn. 

By organization, workers attain 
an importance as bargainers which 
gives them equal standing with the 
buying employer. He is in the 
market for labor. Labor is for 
sale. Terms remain to be settled. 
If either side is too unreasonable 
the deal can not be consummated. 
The employer simply will not pay 
a price which would wipe out 
profits. The worker will not work 
for less than he can live on. The 
natural law operates there. 

Records of many strong Ameri- 
can unions prove that collective 
bargaining is sound, that it vastly 
benefits the worker and works no 
hardship on the employing class. 
Indeed many employers would 
deeply regret loss of the oppor- 
tunity to deal with workers on the 
“collective bargaining basis.”— 
Toledo Union Leader. 
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BISHOP OF CLEVELAND EX- 
PRESSES HIS CONVICTIONS 


“If the open shop movement, 
which seems to be sweeping the 
country today, has for its purpose 
the destruction of labor, it is a co- 
lossal mistake. 

“The right of the laboring man 
to unite with his fellows for protec- 
tion of his interest and promotion 
of his welfare from every point of 
view is fundamental. Any effort 
to deprive him of this right or to 
interfere with its effective and law- 
ful operation must be fraught with 
the most serious consequences to 
society at large. 

“Organized labor has made its 
blunders and may be perhaps 
charged with serious excesses here 
and there. 

“But neither is capital guiltless 
on this score. Capital is more 
blamable in this respect because 
from a human viewpoint it is more 
powerful, even better organized 
and possessed of greater resources. 

“Capital and labor are mutually 
necessary to each other. Both 
have the right to organize. In 
fact, both must be organized. But 
instead of warring upon each 
other, both organizations should 
seek a just and effective mode of 
co-operation. 

“Instead of seeking to destroy 
each other, either by use of power 
and influence which money can 
buy, or by the brutality of mob 
violence and slugging, co-opera- 
tion, based upon the reasonable 
recognition of mutual rights and 
the possibility of satisfying the ele- 
mental longings for the happiness 
of home and life, should be the aim 
of both. 

“Collective bargaining is a fun- 
damental right—without it labor 
is at the mercy of the unscrupulous 
employer. There are employers 
who are both reasonable and just 
and there are those who are un- 
reasonable and selfish, greedy and 
unjust. 


“Collective bargaining will do no 
harm to the man who wishes to 
conduct his business honorably and 
justly. It is the only protection the 
laboring man has against the 
greedy and slave-driving employer. 
Honest employers have nothing to 
fear. 

“The question of the hours of la- 
bor must ever stand in relation to 
that other question of giving the 
laboring man sufficient time for 
rest, recreation and for decent 
home life. 

“It is very hard at times to lo- 
cate the real source of big move- 
ments. On the surface it would 
seem this present war against 
organized labor is based on the ne- 
cessity of stabilizing conditions 
and bringing them back to a nor- 
mal standard. 

“This, I take it, is the reason al- 
leged by most of those who are en- 
gaged in this movement. 

“The World War and its after- 
math have left us many sad relics. 
One of them surely is the spirit of 
unrest pervading the world today. 

“Honest study of conditions, 
friendly discussions and a spirit of 
helpful co-operation alone can 
show the way out of the present 
muddle. 

“All of this should be based upon 
the great virtues on which rest the 
fabric of human society—justice 
and charity. 

“Justice, giving to everyone his 
due and dealing with everyone as 
we would have everyone deal with 
us. Charity, that bond of love 
which unites all men in-brotherly 
affection and love as the children 
of our common father, God. 

“The brotherhood of man, based 
on the fatherhood of God, is the 
cornerstone of social peace and 
happiness.” 

How comprehensive he sums up 
the entire matter in the succinct 
statement, “Collective bargaining 
is a fundamental right—without it 
labor is at the mercy of the unscru- 
pulous employer.” The truth could 
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not be better stated, and were the 
organized efforts of the American 
labor movement to be destroyed, 
until such time as revolution would 
occur as it would be bound to do, 
we most assuredly would be at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous employ- 
ers; the ones whose maniacal greed 
for gold destroys within them all 
humane feelings for their less for- 
tunate fellows, as they become ob- 
sessed with the idea that their stay 
on earth is for the sole purpose of 
the accumulation of wealth, even 
though it may mean the destruc- 
tion of life and liberty and the com- 
plete repudiation of the doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man. We all 
came into this world with nothing, 
and all that we may gain in the 
way of wealth and material posses- 
sions is left behind when the call 
comes for us, for we can take noth- 
ing with us when we leave. 


How long will it be before those 
who contro] the wealth of the land 
will give serious consideration to 
these facts and cease to drive into 
unholy bondage those who produce 
that which they enjoy, before they 
will change their modes of action 
and accede to the workers that 
which is rightfully theirs? When 
the fundamental rights and col- 
lective bargaining are recognized, 
when relations between employers 
and employes are adjusted with 
due consideration of the rights of 
each, then social and industrial 
peace and prosperity will be estab- 
lished.—Rt. Rev. Joseph Schremb, 
Bishop of Cleveland. 





CAUSE OF POVERTY 


The masses are poor, ignorant 
and disorganized, not knowing the 
rights of mankind on the earth, 
and never knowing that the world 
belongs to its living population, be- 
cause a small class in every coun- 
try has taken possession of proper- 
ty and government, and makes 
laws for its own safety and the se- 
curity of its plunder, educating the 


masses, generation after genera- 
tion, into the belief that this con- 
dition is the natural order and the 
law of God. 

By long training and submis- 
sion, the people everywhere have 
come to regard the assumption of 
their rulers and owners as the law 
of right and common sense, and 
their own blind instincts which tell 
them that all men ought to have a 
plenteous living on this rich earth, 
as the promptings of evil and dis- 
order. 

The qualities we naturally dis- 
like and fear in a man are those 
which insure success under our 
present social order, namely: 
shrewdness, hardness, adroitness, 
selfishness, the mind to take advan- 
tage of necessity, the will to 
trample on the weak in the canting 
name of progress and civilization. 

The qualities we love in a man 
send him to the poorhouse—gener- 
osity, truth, truthfulness, friendli- 
ness, unselfishness, the desire to 
help, the mind to refuse profit from 
a neighbor’s loss or weakness, the 
defense of the weak. 

Our present civilization is organ- 
ized injustice and intellectual bar- 
barism. Our progress is a march to 
a precipice.—John Boyle O’Reilly. 





LIBERALIZATION OF IMMI- 
GRATION 


Senator James E. Watson, of 
Indiana, is quoted in the newspa- 
pers as saying that the next Con- 
gress will be disposed toward the 
“liberalization” of the present im- 
migration restrictions. Just what 
the Indiana senator means by the 
word “liberalization” will probably 
appear later, when a definite propo- 
sition is submitted on the subject, 
but in the meantime both labor and 
patriotism are likely to be heard 
against any enlargement of the 
volume of immigration and any de- 
preciation of the quality of immi- 
gration. 

The American people as a whole 
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feel that the rate of immigration 
should be kept low enough to per- 
mit us to assimilate and American- 
ize those who come, and to forbid 
the crowding out of American op- 
portunity in trade and in industry 
in our own country and the thin- 
ning down of American standards 
of life. These objects are of the 
highest importance to the entire 
country. 

The only request for greater lax- 
ity in immigration restrictions 
comes from manufacturers and 
other selfish employers of labor, 
who want more men and less inde- 
pendent men to bid for the jobs 
they have to offer, in the interest 
of cheap labor and easily enslaved 
labor. There is no public senti- 
ment to back the demand for a re- 
turn of subservient and dependent 
labor. 

If Senator Watson thinks there 
is a demand for a wider gap in the 
gates at Castle Garden, he is likely 
to know better when he hears from 
the country. And labor unionists 
should see that he and others do 
hear, so that there may be no ques- 
tion about what the people want 
on this subject. They should sound 
the alarm and call out a decisive 
public expression, but they will do 
well to do so without offensive 
propaganda and manifestation of 
rancor and vindictiveness, which 
can only serve to defeat the ends 
they seek. 

There is no present call for the 
augmentation of America’s labor 
forces from the outside.—Cincin- 
nati Chronicle. 





IT MAKES A DIFFERENCE 


At a convention of 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania and At- 
lantic Seaboard Hardware Associ- 
ation, held in Philadelphia, it was 
voted to refuse to do business with 
manufacturers and jobbers who 
compete directly with members of 
the association. 

No comment is made of this ac- 


tion by forces that insist it is a 
“conspiracy” when workers refuse 
to labor. 





CAPITALIST SABOTAGE 


We hear a lot these days about 
sabotage. Always it’s the work- 
man that’s guilty—if we take the 
other fellow’s word for it. 

But how about the manufactur- 
er who sells you shoes with paper 
soles—incidentally, he sold a lot of 
them to the army as well as large 
quantities of soak-through rain- 
coats. 

How about the dealer who mixed 
in ten pounds of sand in every hun- 
dred pounds of sugar? And how 
about the coal man who puts in a 
hundred pounds of slag and slate 
with every ton of coal? You’re 
lucky to get a ton, in the first place, 
and to get as little as-a hundred 
pounds of junk with it, in the 
second. 

“Oh,” the virtuous capitalist will 
protest, “we don’t do anything like 
that.” And right away something 
happens to prove, right up to the 
hilt, that they do. 

Of course, they do it—not all of 
them, but enough. We know they 
do it. And if that isn’t sabotage, 
what is it? 

Suppose the workman in the 
sugar plant put in one hundred 
pounds of sugar to the sack, in- 
stead of ninety pounds of sugar 
and ten pounds of sand. Suppose 
the coal helpers loaded their 
wagons with honest coal and left 
the slag and slate on the dump. 
Suppose the shoe workers put real 
leather into shoes, instead of paste- 
board. 

Why, that would be sabotage— 
from the point of view of the boss. 
But isn’t that just what the work- 
ers ought to do? 


Every person of _ intelligence 
knows, though many of them will 
not admit, that the railroads sa- 
botaged the Government most 
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brutally during the war. Their 
tactics nearly amounted to treason. 
But so long as the employing 
class controls the press, sabotage 
will be an economic crime of which 
only workers can be guilty.—Inter- 
national Labor News Service. 





TRUST USES PETTY WAGE IN- 
CREASE TO UPHOLD LABOR 
SHORTAGE CLAIM 


Washington.—“The 11 per cent 
wage increase granted by the 
United States steel corporation is 
sufficient proof that Judge Elbert 
H. Gary is correct in his assertion 
that there is a labor shortage,” 
says the Washington Post, recog- 
nized spokesman for the national 
administration. 


This reasoning is of the kind 
used by those who favor free immi- 
gration. The trust’s wage increase 
simply means that workers will not 
labor in the steel infernos for 36 
cents an hour. A 11 per cent in- 
crease is less than 40 cents an hour. 
If a labor shortage exists in the 
steel industry, the reason is appar- 
ent to men who are willing to see. 

One newspaper correspondent, 
who is considered a sort of official 
wig wagger for vested interests, 
writes in another local newspaper 
that “the advance in wages granted 
by the steel corporation, it is gen- 
erally agreed, was due in no small 
measure to the competitive search 
for American labor.” 

It will be noticed that these 
publicity agents never mention the 
former rate of 36 cents an hour. 
They talk about a 11 per cent in- 
crease, which has a more substan- 
tial sound. 

Neither is reference made to the 
additional $1.75 per ton which the 
public must pay the trust because 
of this 4-cent wage increase. 

At the annual meeting of steel 
trust stockholders the other day, 
Judge Gary said that the immigra- 
tion law “is one of the worst things 


economically” the United States 
has ever done. 

What the judge means, of course, 
is that the law is one of the worst 
things the United States ever did 
to the seekers of cheap labor. 

These exploiters are furious that 
they have not free entrance into 
the Balkans and _ southwestern 
Europe, where they can secure the 
cheapest white labor in the world. 

To reach this cheap labor, they 
make pleas that are really funny. 
Think of these labor exploiters, 
who would crush every ideal from 
man, talking about only favoring 
the admittance of immigrants who 
can measure up to a high moral 
standard! 

The fight for cheap labor has 
reached the moral stage. The la- 
bor exploiters and profit grad- 
grinds have assumed a spiritual 
pose, and assure the public they 
would ennoble America with these 
immigrants. 

When once here, however, the 
immigrants would be used for the 
same old wretched purpose. Their 
lives would be burned out before 
the furnaces of steel for the benefit 
of the few who would forget their 
moral pretense. 

To aid this campaign for cheap 
labor, unionists may expect fren- 
zied publicity, and howls of “labor 
shortage” from now until Congress 
convenes. It will be the same kind 
of a campaign that was waged two 
years ago when labor was charged 
with failure to do a fair day’s 
work.—News Letter. 





OUTSIDE LOOKING IN 


Almost everybody likes melons. 
The Standard Oil Company raises 
a fine young crop every year, and 
there is much licking of chops on 
the part of those invited to the 
festive board when the melons are 
cut. A few cents a gallon added to 
the price of gas makes Standard 
Oil melons fat, juicy and luscious. 

Now, for the first time since the 
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Government guarantee ended, some 
of the railroads are doing a bit of 
melon raising of their own. It 
looks like a good season for these 
roads; the managers and employ- 
ers are gathering down back of the 
roundhouse to slice up the juicy 
profits that have been earned in 
recent months. 

But who is this bird who skulks 
about on the outside—hungry, but 
not ready to join the feast? He is 
an emaciated, down-at-the-heel sort 
of citizen. Nobody seems to have 
much use for him. He looks at the 
melons with longing eyes, but he’s 
outside the gay circle that is en- 
joying them. 

Let’s give him the once over. 
Why— it’s the hold-out railroads— 
those that won’t come to terms 
with their men. The equipment of 
those roads is running down so 
fast that hardly three engines in 
ten are fit for service. 

So this hard-boiled pariah skulks 
about like a skeleton at the feast— 
sans profits, without sympathy, 
without everything but hard luck. 
And that he has coming to him.— 
International Labor News Service. 





LABOR WILL NOT BE LED; 
MAKES ITS OWN DESTINY 


The labor movement differs from 
all other movements in one vital re- 
spect—it tolerates no leaders. 

It refuses to be led. It will en- 
trust its destiny to no individual. 
There is not a man alive who can 
say to it with any hope of success: 
“You must come this way! 
Whithersoever I choose to go, you 
must follow!” 

At various times attempts have 
been made to take the labor move- 
ment in tow and reduce it to the 
state of something that obeys a 
will imposed upon it. In vain. 

Ambitious persons have sought 
to make it subservient to their 
interests—have felt the lust and 
pride of power surge within them, 
and being selected as its honored 


servants, have lost their heads and 
given themselves the airs of mas- 
ters, strong enough to strike out a 
course of their own and drag the 
movement after them. 

Ignominious failure has been 
their fate. 

Labor will not be led. No man 
can take it where he pleases. It is 
the maker of its own destiny. It 
hews its own path. It decides upon 
its own goal. 

The way of progress is strewn 
with the skeletons of those who 
have succumbed to the temptations 
of egotism.—From the Australian 
Worker. 





PINCH PENNY POLICY BRINGS 
P. O. CRISIS 


Washington.—The undermanned 
post office department is in the 
midst of another crisis, and officers 
of the National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks appeal to these work- 
ers to use their heads and not in- 
dulge in mock heroics and “‘expos- 
tulations to the flag, the country 
and a glorified service.” 

The statement is signed by 
President Hyatt and Secretary- 
Treasurer Flaherty. The union 
executives call attention to the 
flambuoyant expressions of loyalty 
by paper patriots. Against this 
policy is that of the Federation of 
Post Office Clerks whose officers 
warned the department more than 
a year ago that the service needed 
additional clerks. 

“We were gently rebuked for 
our presumption,” the federation 
officials say. “The department con- 
tinued to rely for its facts upon the 
‘expert’ investigations of post office 
inspectors. The unreliability of 
this source of information is shown 
in the present breakdown. 

“We have had much philosophi- 
cal ‘humanizing’ of the service 
recently. A little practical human- 
izing, as evidenced by better treat- 
ment of the employes by supervis- 
ory officials, would go far in meet- 
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ing the problems of this unusual 
postal situation. 

“We are not suggesting that the 
members of the National Federa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks work 
overtime without pay. The law 
does not permit such service. 
Moreover, we have always held 
that the longer work day is wrong 
in principle and curtails rather 
than increases output. We hope 
that this crisis will convince the 
department experts of the correct- 
ness of our position on this issue.” 
—News Letter. 





LAW-AND-ORDER GENT JAILS 
WITHOUT LAW 


New Orleans.—Samuel M. Vau- 
clain, well-known Philadelphia 
“Jaw-and-order” gent and presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, revealed the anarchy of his 
kind at a meeting of business men 
in this city. In explaining how he 
handles “labor leaders” this 1. a. 
0. g. said: 

“T’ve got 25,000 men working 
for me in a foundry back East. I’d 
like to see any union labor leader 
start something among’ them. 
Why, when the railroad strike was 
starting, a bunch of labor delegates 
came around to the plant. In 20 
minutes I had every damned one of 
them in jail. I was told I had no 
right to put them in jail. I said: 
‘But they’re in jail, aren’t they? 
Now go and get them out.’ 

“You’ve got to act quick when 
you’re facing a crisis.” 





Washington.—“Samuel Vauclain 
talks like the czar that he tries to 
be,” said President Gompers in 
commenting on the rough-house 
talk at New Orleans by the Phila- 
delphia business man. 

“He makes it clear that he has a 
way of putting men in jail regard- 
less of whether he does it lawfully 
or not,” said President -‘Gompers. 
“Perhaps Mr. Vauclain makes good 
locomotives, but he can’t. make 


good citizens by that process, and 
it is my opinion that good citizens 
are even more important than good 
locomotives, because it isn’t neces- 
sary to go to Mr. Vauclain for loco- 
motives. 


“The late George Baer once said > 


that captains of industry were 
God’s trustees. General Bell once 
said: “To hell with the Constitu- 
tion.’ Mr. Vauclain seems to have 
combined their formulas. 

“Mr. Vauclain may strut in the 
robes of autocratic power for a 
time, but I would like to remind 
him progress grows inexorably. 
The great swelling tide of human 
freedom removes the barriers, one 
by one, in its own good way and in 
its own good time.”—News Letter. 





STEEL’S PHILANTHROPY IS 
CHARGED TO PUBLIC 


New York.—After the steel trust 
secured all the publicity possible 
for its philanthropy in raising 
wages 4 cents for unskilled labor, 
it raised the price of steel $1.75 a 
ton. 

The wage increase to 40 cents an 
hour was spread on the first page 
of daily newspapers, but the in- 
crease in steel costs was printed 
on the market page. 

Defenders of the steel trust ex- 
plain that the wage increase 
“marks the appearance of competi- 
tion from outdoor projects for the 
available supply of unskilled work- 
ers.” This would indicate that the 
“labor supply” is not yet exhausted, 
though contrary claims have been 
made by advocates of free immi- 
gration, 

Last year the steel trust made a 
clear profit of nearly $40,000,000, 
after interest and charges were 
met. It has been forced to raise 
wages from 36 cents an hour to 40 
cents, but to be sure this does not 
interfere with its profit, steel 
prices are raised $1.75 a ton.— 
News Letter. 
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NUMBERS CAN’T AFFECT 
RIGHTS OF WORKINGMEN 


Zanesville, Ohio—In injunction 
proceedings against organized 
steam engineers, Common Pleas 
Judge Lemert said the rights of an 
individual were not lessened when 
he associated with others in the 
joint exercise of their individual 
rights. 

“The right of either capitalists 
or workers to choose with whom 
they will deal and to give their 
patronage and custom to those 
with whom they can make favor- 
able contracts, is as clear as the 
right of an individual so to do,” 
said the court. “If the object 
sought to be attained is lawful, a 
labor union has a right, by fair 
persuasion and argument, to seek 
the support and moral influence of 
those upon whom they bestow their 
favors as an aid in accomplishing 
the object sought. 

“A person, with or without rea- 
son, may refuse to trade with an- 
other; so may 10 or 50 persons re- 
fuse.”—News Letter. 





U.S. BOARD EXPOSES BOASTED 
WAGE GAINS 


Washington.—Figures issued by 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics do not sustain the im- 
pression that the workers can not 
carry their extra money because of 
recent wage increases. 

The bureau says that in March 
there was an increase over Febru- 
ary of 2.1 per cent in the number 
of employes that reports were re- 
ceived on, an increase of 5 per cent 
in the total amount paid in wages, 
and an increase of 2.8 per cent in 
the . average weekly earnings. 
These figures were based on Feb- 
ruary reports from 5,453 represen- 
tative establishments in 43 manu- 
facturing industries, covering 2,- 
135,564 employes. The March re- 
ports were practically identical. 

The bureau’s statement was is- 


sued before the steel trust and the 
meat trust announced their 11 per 
cent increases. If this 11 per cent 
were an addition to a living wage, 
the increases would be substantial, 
but the increases apply to workers 
who are receiving but 36 and 37 
cents an hour, and in some cases 
even less, This means that rates 
are raised to 40 cents an hour, 
which is less sensational than when 
put in the form of percentage.— 
News Letter. 





BEN FRANKLIN SAYS: 


It would be thought a hard Gov- 
ernment that should tax its people 
one-tenth part of their time, to be 
employed in its service; but idle- 
ness taxes many of us much more; 
sloth, by bringing on disease abso- 
lutely shortens life. Sloth, like 
rust, consumes faster than labor 
wears, while the used key is always 
bright. Dost thou love life, then 
do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of. How 
much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep, forgetting that 
the sleeping fox catches no poultry, 
and there will be sleeping enough 
in the grave. 





The Ingrate.—The meanest man 
in all the world is the one who says 
he does not have to join the union 
because his wages and hours are as 
good as those of the union man. 
He forgets that if it were not for 
the union establishing the hours 
and wages, he would have nothing 
to boast of. The fact that he ac- 
cepts those hours and wages and 
then refuses to do his share toward 
maintaining them stamps him as a 
man of small caliber and devoid of 
any honesty.—Barbers’ Journal. 





All that is needed is closer organ- 
ization and co-operation, and a 
sane, conservative use of our 
power, and we will accomplish our 
ends peaceably. 








(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


OU have, no doubt, read a lot in the newspapers during the past 

month about the trial of Foster in the courts in Michigan. Foster 

has been given a million dollars’ worth of advertising by the Gov- 
ernment. None of the men in the real Labor Movement of our country 
pay any attention to Foster. He is not half as dangerous as the evidence 
would lead one to believe. If you read his statements or evidence you, 
no doubt, learn that he has been nothing but a tramp or wanderer all 
of his life, getting into every kind of radical, foolish, good-for-nothing 
movement. He never remained at work for very long on any job he 
ever had, which, in itself, is proof that he was not much of a worker. He 
has flitted from one extreme to another, at one time returning to the 
teachings of the American Federation of Labor and espousing its cause 
while drawing salary as a packing house organizer, and again in the 
work of organizing the steel workers, which work he quit in the midst 
of the strike. It is true that the evidence shows that he was trying to 
bore from within the Labor Movement by starting agitations within 
Labor organizations, priming men up to make trouble for local officers and 
international unions. However, the person preaching or practicing the 
doctrine of generally finding fault with everything in existence does not 
get very far in this wonderful country of ours. The chronic kicker, 
knocker or disturber is repudiated by the great masses of workers and 
often despised by his very associates, and how some of the so-called 
Labor leaders can follow the doctrines and teachings of such a rambling, 
idiotic individual as Foster is something that is hard to understand. 
We are informed that he has quite some standing in Chicago. It is a 
pity to subject real trade unionists to the punishment of having to listen 
to the foolish ravings of a man like Foster. The danger of his preachings 
is that some honest, sincere delegate who may not know all the tricks 
in Foster’s game may be carried away by some of his mouthings, and 
returning to his local union may make considerable trouble for his organ- 
ization. While International Unions are anxious to have their local 
union’s representatives attend the meetings of central bodies, and while 
the laws of the Federation request that local unions be affiliated with 
central bodies, we are sometimes forced to stop and think whether or not 
the delegates from trade unions which are run in accordance with the 
laws of the Federation profit from their attendance at meetings of cen- 
tral bodies where men such as Foster are allowed unlimited time in which 
to shoot off their vitriolic mouthings, which usually are attacks on the 
present method of handling the trade union movement of our country. 
At any rate, the trade union movement of our country need have no fear 
of the type of men of Foster, Haywood or Joe Cannon (formerly of the 
Western Federation of Miners), for men of that class have never, during 
their whole lives, accomplished anything constructive, and the organiza- 
tions that they become mixed up with usually go to pieces. They only 
help to strengthen the real trade union movement because their unjust, 
unlawful, unfounded, lying attacks on the real Labor Movement of our 
country disgusts the great majority of workers who know the beneficial 
results they have obtained through their membership in their organiza- 
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tions. This country is not going to the cleaners, regardless of the state- 
ments made by those radicals. This country is not going to be over- 
thrown by the masses of workers at the suggestion of those irresponsible 
individuals. Compare the conditions of the workers of our country with 
the conditions prevailing amongst the workers in those so-called revolu- 
tionary countries where radicalism, communism and Bolshevism prevail, 
and if you do not know what the difference in conditions are, let me say 
to you that there is no country in the world where the working men and 
women have the freedom, the independence, the kind of living and work- 
ing conditions enjoyed by the toilers of the United States. Working 
conditions in Russia, Italy, Germany, France or England were never 
equal to the conditions enjoyed by us, and the working conditions in 
those countries over there at the present time are so bad that it is 
almost impossible to describe the sufferings of the workers. It is true 
we have a few crooked politicians in Washington who are trying to legis- 
late us out of business. It is true that every now and then decisions are 
rendered against us by the Supreme Court of the United States. Yes, 
Foster and his gang can point to those things and make splendid speeches 
on them and tell us about the miserable conditions prevailing amongst 
the steel workers, but even the steel workers would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, go back to the countries from whence they came. No mat- 
ter what decisions are rendered against us; no matter if there are some 
crooked politicians in Washington and elsewhere, the working people of 
our country will go on gloriously fighting, achieving and obtaining better 
wages and better working conditions. At this writing there was never 
a time in the history of our country when conditions looked more hopeful 
for the masses of workers. Wages are going up gradually, there is plenty 
of work and the Labor Movement is still pursuing its good, old-fashioned, 
sensible course of watching and fighting, still creeping onward and on- 
ward, getting higher and higher toward that goal of a better life for the 
workers and their children; this, in spite of the fact that Foster and his 
little army of disrupters, in accordance with the evidence submitted in 
Michigan, intend to destroy the Labor Movement by boring from within. 
Fellow members, do not be alarmed, because Foster and his crew will not 
get anywhere, the rank and file of the membership of the legitimate 
trade union movement are Americans, believing in the ideals and aspira- 
tions of American citizenship, believing in the teachings of the trade 
union movement, determined to defend that movement which is entwined 


with the Stars and Stripes, giving up, if necessary, their very lives in its 
defense. 





E notice from the newspapers of the country that the Anthracite 

Coal Operators Association appeared the other day before the 

fact-finding coal commission, of which John Hays Hammond is 
chairman, and asked that they be saved from another strike of the coal 
miners in the anthracite fields, and they termed the last strike as the 
greatest, most genuine, all-around holdup of the American people that 
ever took place in this country. Such a barefaced, lying, contemptible 
statement could not be made by any other class of men in this country. 
If there was ever a genuine holdup crowd of comm6n, barefaced gougers 
of the people, and especially the suffering poor, that crowd is the anthra- 
cite coal operators. As far as we have been able to obtain facts through- 
out the country no other bunch of employers or manufacturers have held 
on to war prices except the rent profiteers and the anthracite coal mine 
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owners. Not only did they squeeze the very life’s blood out of the freez- 
ing people of America last winter, but they also slapped on to the price 
of their coal from one to two dollars a ton more than they gouged out 
of the people during the war, and their prices were bad enough during 
those dreary years. Of course, they blame the jobber and the retailer 
for the robbing, holdup system that obtained last winter, but they failed 
to tell the commissioners and the public that they work in harmony 
with the jobber and the retailer. Anthracite coal is not mined in any 
other part of the world except in the State of Pennsylvania, and the New 
England homes and New England factories are much dependent on that 
kind of coal for heat, and those men—if they can be called men—who 
control this output, have no more consideration for the principles of 
justice and fair-dealing than the original Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
about which we have read in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment. Is it 
not then painful and disgusting to see printed in large headlines on the 
front pages of our daily newspapers throughout the country, the cringing, 
lying appeal made by the Anthracite Coal Operators to the Coal Com- 
mission in Washington, asking that the Commission do something to 
prevent another strike amongst the mine workers? But, what they 
really mean, is that the Commission recommend legislation which will 
prevent strikes amongst those poor, starving miners in the future. If 
they could only have legislation enacted which would prevent strikes, 
then surely they would have reached the pinnacle of their ambition, be- 
cause they could then gouge the public at one end and starve the miners 
into submission at the other end, due to the fact that the United States 
Government, with its guns, would shoot down the miners if they went on 
— violation of the law, if such a law is enacted as suggested by the 
operators. 





ONSIDERABLE criticism has lately prevailed, not only amongst the 
officers, but also amongst the rank and file of Labor, in England, 
against Ramsey MacDonald, the leader of the Labor Party in the 

House of Commons and several other labor men, for hobnobbing with 
Royalty. For the first time in the history of the struggle of the masses 
has British Royalty considered it advisable to come in direct touch or 
contact with the representatives of the workers and learn from the 
workers’ representatives just exactly what are the needs of the toilers. 
To the progressive, far-seeing, intelligent Labor man, this is of distinct 
advantage to Labor. It is not the honor conferred on the individual. 
The constructive Labor man cares very little for newspaper publicity, 
or for recognition from parties higher up, or for the good dinner he is 
tendered by his host. The one and main thing he has in mind is to be 
helpful to those who have entrusted their interests to him. Jealousy 
sometimes prevails amongst Labor men, and it is only natural, because 
the weakness of human nature demonstrates itself in every class. The 
representatives of the workers are not perfect, but in most instances 
criticism of their leaders emanates from a fear that those men are liable 
to become contaminated or influenced by great personages, such as Kings 
and Presidents. The fact of the matter is that the Labor representatives 
of today, or, at least, a great majority of them, are not any more liable 
to be affected by the luxuries which surround them on a visit to the King 
or President than if they were sitting at a table in a soup kitchen with 
a number of strikers, men who are willing to starve because they refuse 
to be driven back to work by their unjust employers. Yes, it is a victory 
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for Labor when Labor’s representatives are invited to sit down to dine 
and talk with men in power, because it is an admission on the part of 
those individuals in power that at last they must come and deal direct 
with Labor’s spokesmen. Who are better able to speak for Labor than 
the chosen officers of labor unions? Who can more thoroughly put be- 
fore a King or President the cause of the struggle of the masses than 
those men who were workers themselves, and after years of trial were 
chosen by their fellow men to be their leaders and spokesmen? In so far 
as Labor men not being able to hold their own with so-called big business 
men, millionaires, Kings, Emperors or Presidents, I have never known a 
case where Labor’s representatives were not only able to hold up their 
end but they also made an impression which was immensely helpful 
to those they represented. I can take with me from our own union 
three, six or a dozen of its representatives and in discussing the af- 
fairs of the workers, in putting forth the struggle of the toilers, in 
stating the case of our membership, I am confident that there is no 
class of men in business or political life with which those representatives 
of ours cannot successfully defend their positions and the trade unien 
movement to which they owe allegiance. Indeed, the Labor men of 
Europe who are criticising their leaders for responding tc the invitation 
of either the Prime Minister or the King to sit down to dinner with them, 
are very much mistaken. If those representatives of theirs are not to be 
trusted to go any place at any time, then they should not have been 
elected to office, but, being elected and chosen by the majority, it is their 
duty to bring the message of Labor into every parlor, drawing room 
and palace within the confines of the kingdom. There are many honest 
men holding responsible positions in both business and political life who 
are making unjust charges against Labor, and the representatives of 
Labor. They would not make said charges were they to have the mes- 
sage of Labor brought to them by competent Labor men. The trouble is, 
they get their information from the wrong source. The press of the 
nation is teeming with falsehoods against the organization of Labor. 
Many magazine writers are paid to write false statements against the 
principles of the organized workers. Labor representatives may write 
and continue to write, but no publicity is given their statements or expla- 
nations in the publications which are owned and controlled by the ene- 
mies of Labor. If then, an opportunity or invitation is extended the rep- 
resentative of Labor to attend a luncheon or dinner, as the case may be, 
with men holding high positions, if through such attendance Labor’s 
representative is given an opportunity of explaining the position of those 
he represents, he is a very weak, narrow-minded Labor man, who is 
blinded by his prejudices, if he refuses to accept that opportunity in 
behalf of those he represents. If he is not competent to properly repre- 
sent them at any kind of a gathering of public men, if he has not the 
ability to defend his people and their cause, then by all means, he should 
never have been elected to office, because one of the principal means 
of helping our people, our cause, and our movement in general, is by the 
spreading of its story everywhere, because the struggle of the workers 
for a square deal is founded on the principles of justice and righteous- 
ness, and there is nothing in their plans but what may be given to the 
whole world. There should, therefore, be no criticism, or jealousy, or 
feeling on the part of the great rank and file if one of their representa- 
tives is called upon to attend a gathering to set forth at that gathering 
the cause of the workers, be that gathering composed of Presidents, 
Kings or paupers. The great struggle in which we are engaged means 
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everything to us, and no opportunity should be lost for doing everything 
in our power towards eliminating the unjust prejudice that exists against 
us. Go out, therefore, you men, who have been selected as officers and 
leaders and carry the message of your union into every corner of your 
district until eventually you convince those men who are now our great- 
est enemies as to the justice of our cause. 





HE splendid work done by the last Congress in its passage of the 

Tariff Bill is already making serious inroads into the income of 

the workers. The price of sugar to the consumer has advanced 
to almost double what it was at this time last year. Sugar was one of the 
things that was highly protected in the interest of the beet sugar grow- 
ers, who are represented by Senator Smoot of Utah, who is, himself, very 
largely interested in the beet sugar industry. The tariff walls have al- 
ways had a tendency to still further enrich the manufacturers and im- 
poverish the workers. The following is a clipping dealing with the wages 
paid by the beet sugar growers, which explains itself: 


Washington—The present high tariff on sugar is defended on the ground that it 
“protects American labor,” but this industry employs the cheapest labor in America, 
according to a letter Senator David I. Walsh has received from the United States 
Sugar Association, which says: 

“In Hawaii over 95 per cent of the labor in the sugar industry consists of Japa- 
nese, Chinese, and Philippine immigrants, and Hawaiian sugar interests are now en- 
deavoring before Congress to obtain special legislation to allow them to import 
Chinese coolies to relieve the preponderance of Japanese influence on the islands. 
They prefer the Chinese to any other nationality, principally because they will work 
for less, and their present labor elements are not satisfied with the present wages 
paid in proportion to the sugar companies’ profits. 

“Japanese, Mexican peons, and some Hindus constitute the labor in the domestic 
beet industry of California. 

“Mexicans, Japanese, Russian-Germans, and children prevail in Utah, Idaho, and 
Colorado, 

“Russian-Germans and the surplus foreign labor supply of the larger cities 
comprise the labor employed in the rest of the states. This class is usually rounded 
up and contracted for by agents of the factory and furnished to a farmer upon the 
basis of so much per acre of beets. They are the cheapest kind and class of labor 
that can be secured.”—A. F. of L. News Letter. 





HOSE of our readers who can look back will remember that in 

February, 1921, after my return from Mexico, where I attended 

a Labor convention as a representative of the American Federation 
of Labor, I made a report of conditions in Mexico, and at that time I 
endeavored to explain what I had learned from observation while travel- 
ing through that country and coming in contact with several representa- 
tives of the Government and with nearly all of the Labor leaders in 
Mexico as well as Labor representatives from other South American 
countries. I said at that time, I was expressing the opinion of the 
American Labor delegates who attended the convention, that the Mexi- 
can Government should be recognized by our Government; that in so far 
as we could observe, the men handling that Government were endeavor- 
ing to give the very best possible measure of justice to the masses of 
working people; that the American capital invested in Mexico, under 
suspicious and shady conditions, had something to do with the refusal 
of our Government to recognize Mexico. Two years have since passed 
and Mexico is yet unrecognized—this country bordering on our own 
United States. One can step from our country right into Mexico. It is 
a large, expansive, rich country, both in mineral and agricultural possi- 
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bilities. It is a great handicap and a serious menace to the Government 
of Mexico that her nearest neighbor refuses to recognize her as a coun- 
try able to govern herself. One of the Labor men I met in Mexico and 
have since met in Washington, was Mr. Luis N. Morones, an electrical 
worker by trade and a leader in the Labor Movement, who was then, 
and is at the present time, holding a responsible position with the Gov- 
ernment. He has issued a pamphlet, copy of which I have before me, in 
which he endeavors to explain the position of his country, dealing some- 
what with its history, and referring particularly to the question so often 
asked—“Why was the Revolution in Mexico against the Diaz govern- 
ment, which seemed to have established permanency and stability?” The 
following is an extract from the pamphlet which somewhat explains the 
causes leading up to the Revolution: 


Towards the end of the nineteenth century the situation of 90 per cent of 
Mexican citizens was worse than that of the French in the eighteenth century. 

In spite of the decrees of the Spanish kings and the edicts of the “Council 
of the Indies,” the Indians were enslaved and despoiled of their properties by the 
Spanish “encomendados” who partitioned the lands of the new kingdom between 
themselves. Mr. Reville, a French savant, who has studied Mexican life thoroughly, 
described the conditions as follows: 

The owners of the soil were dispossessed, the soil itself was partitioned in 
“commanderies” or “encomiendas” among the conquerors. Those of the natives who 
were not reduced to slavery, marked with the branding iron in sign of servitude, 
became a species of serfs, attached to the soil, condemned to veritable forced labor, 
sent to the mines in order to work them for the profit of their masters under the 
most lamentable conditions. 

Depopulation did not delay in making startling progress. Many encountered in 
suicide the only remedy which presented itself in their intolerable situation. There 
were places where the natives bound themselves by oath to have no children, or to 
compel their women to have abortions sooner than to have them exposed to the 
frightful misfortunes under which they themselves suffered. Finally, the maladies 
brought in by the Europeans, above all smallpox, made dreadful ravages. 

Bishop Abad y Queipo expressed himself as follows in the subject in a letter 
which he sent to the Spanish king in the name of the Mexican clergy: ‘What inter- 
est can therefore unite the two classes, the Spaniards and the Indians, when the 
second (the Indians) possesses neither fortune nor any element which can inspire 
the least desire in the Spaniards? The Indians cannot even appeal to the law, which 
serves but to punish them. What affection, what sympathy can they have for 
magistrates who only exercise their authority in order to send them to prison, to the 
‘presidio’ or to death? What bonds can there be between them and a government 
from which they do not receive a friendly protection?” ; 

The independence did not ameliorate these conditions. Francisco Bulnes, one of 


* the most devoted partisans of Porfirio Diaz, and one of the chiefs of the reactionary 


Mexican party, wrote in his book “Crisis Monetaria” (Monetary Crisis) in 1886: 
“in a country where slavery exists, a good Negro is generally worth 1000 pesos; 
today in Mexico a good ‘Indio’ is worth 100 pesos.” 

In fact “peonage” was the great scourge of Mexico. All over the country, and 
also in most of the mines slavery was only abolished in theory. 

Down to in 1911 an agricultural laborer earned 15 to 25 centavos for a working 
day of 12 hours and more. In order to obtain this salary the peon did not have right 
to leave the domains of his master. He was obliged to make his purchases in the 
stores established by the owner (tiendas de raya), and as he never arrived at a place, 
on account of this ridiculous salary, where he could pay for the necessary means of 
subsistence, he was obliged to get the clothing, medicine or food of which he was in 
need; on credit. He thus contracted a debt, rarely passing 200 pesos, of which he 
would never be able to free himself. The iniquitous law made his descendants 
responsible, and debt pressed upon the families of the peons through the generations. 

In the regions remote from the capital, Morelos, Campeche, Yucatan, the power 
of the master had no limit. He selected the wife for his serf, exacted his right as 
Lord (Seigneur) and that of “primae noctis” and commanded the household. 

In the extremely rare cases of resistance, the Indian had no person to protect 
him, for the Government, thanks to the organization of the administrative machine, 
was entirely at the disposition of the masters. 

The governors, the judges, the public functionaries of the Federal Government, 
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as well as those of the particular states governments, were theoretically elected; in 
reality they were nominated by the autocrat of Chapultepec or by the coalition of 
the local interests. 

The miserable pariah could not lodge any complaint because the judges were 
sold to his oppressors. The law permitted, upon an order from the governor, and for 
administrative reasons, the imprisonment for a period of three months and a fine 
of 500 pesos, without passing through the tribunals. This penalty could be renewed 
indefinitely, and it happened frequently that a man was imprisoned for years with- 
out being able to pass before the tribunals, without having any possible chance to 
apply to a more just superior authority. 

The workmen of the cities had a little higher salaries, gaining a peso or a 
peso and a half. But they had no social right. They could only theoretically form 
an association, they were excluded from the political life, they had no right to strike, 
and what is more serious, they had no schools where they might obtain even the 


most elementary instruction 
cent of the population. 


There has been too much evil said of the Mexican natives. 
to make their panegyric here nor to combat stupid calumnies. 
to merely cite a significant phrase from Humboldt: 


and the pauper represented more than 90 per 


I have no intention 
I shall confine myself 
“Tf the German or French 


nation had passed during four hundred years through the most abject slavery nobody 
could read from the features of the poor peasants that they belonged to the peoples 
which produced the Descartes, the Clariots, the Kepiers and the Leibnitzlis.” 

The Revolution, I repeat, was not only an act of justice, it was a social neces- 


sit 


y. 
It happened because it responded to the need of the country. 


At the beginning there was but one energetic expression of the will to life on 
the part of the oppressed; it wanted to put an end to the administrative corruption, 
to the politics of the “beati possidentes;” it demanded political liberty, the right to 
earn its livelihood in freedom, the equality before the law for everybody. 


It has succeeded. 


Peonage is abolished, justice begins to be administered 


equitably, the egoistic domination of a small group of people is forever over in the 


United States of Mexico. 


After a year the interior peace is re-established, and Mexico is transforming 


itself rapidly. 


The people deplore the miseries of the civil war, they remember the tears that 
were shed, but they have confidence in the final victory of justice, and strong in their 


right, they have faith in the future. 





The eight-hour day was indorsed 
by President Kingsbury of the 
Standard Oil Company of Califor- 
nia, testifying before the senate 
committee investigating oil prices. 

The witness took the position 
that organized labor has continu- 
ously urged—that greater efficien- 
cy and increased production more 
than equalized any increased costs. 

While Judge Gary still clings to 
the 12-hour shift in the steel indus- 
try, the oil official told senators 
that the eight-hour system is a de- 
cided improvement over the 12- 
hour plan. 





“The strongest bond of human 
sympathy outside the family rela- 
tion should be one uniting all 
working people of all nations, 
tongues and kindreds.”—‘“Life of 
Lincoln” by Coffin, page 395. 


“Labor is prior to and inde- 
pendent of capital. Capital is but 
the fruit of labor, and could never 
have existed had labor not first ex- 
isted. Labor is superior to capital, 
and deserves much the higher con- 
sideration.” — Lincoln’s Annual 
Message to Congress, 1863. 





Many a person has suffered a 
reduction of several dollars a day 
in wages for the rest of his life 
where an extra expenditure of a 
few cents a month to properly sup- 
port the union movement would 
have saved himself and others 
from this unpleasant penalty. 





“Habeas corpus be damned! 
We'll give them post-mortems in- 
stead.” —Adjutant General Bell, of 
the Colorado miltia, defying the 
orders of the civil courts. 
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Any member or former member of the International who involves 
the local union or the International in a law suit should never again 
aspire to membership within the organization, although there is no law 
prohibiting the local from accepting him to membership unless he was 
expelled. I think our next convention should amend our Constitution so 
as to prohibit such individuals holding membership in our organization. 
It is a very serious proposition for an individual to get into a disagree- 
ment which may necessitate his suspension or expulsion from the Inter- 
national Union, because such a condition follows a man to the end of the 
trail. We have a case now before us of a man who was at one time 
expelled from membership in our organization and is now seeking admis- 
sion into another International Union; said International Union has 
written our General Office asking if this man was at one time a member 
of our organization and if he was expelled, etc. We had no other alter- 
native, of course, except to tell the truth to this International President, 
with the result that this man was refused admission into. that union, 
and although it has been several years since this man held membership 
in our organization the stigma will follow him forever. Men sometimes 
little realize how serious this is when they are out doing something or 
saying something injurious to the International which first obligated 
them into the trade union movement, and only realize how serious a 
matter it is to be expelled from the union after it is too late. No matter 
to what city or what corner of the country, be it North, South, East or 
West, a man may go if he has been expelled from the trade union move- 
ment it is like a brand of fire following him wherever he goes, because 
there is sure to be some one in that hidden corner who will recognize him. 
It is, therefore, a serious thing to expel a man or place such a penalty on 
him, and before such a proceeding takes place the greatest patience and 
consideration should be exercised before driving a man from within the 
folds of the union, and it should not be done unless he has committed a 
very serious crime against his local union or the International, such as 
attempting to disrupt or destroy the usefulness of the organization, by 
establishing a dual organization, or where he has been a paid spy within 
the union, giving information to a detective agency to be used by the 
employers against the union. Crimes of that kind against a union are 
even worse than scabbing during a strike, because sometimes the man 
who helps break the strike by taking the place of one of the strikers has 
never been a member of a union and is ignorant of its benefits, but the 
man who deliberately and wilfully enters into an agreement to destroy 
the union thoroughly realizes his crime, because he has taken the obliga- 
tion of the union, and such a man deserves the penalty of expulsion. 





Auditor Briggs was in New York recently and appeared in court in 
conjunction with Vice-President Cashal to give evidence in a suit brought 
by a former officer of Local No. 584. The suit was brought on the ground 
that he was illegally removed from office by the local union and Auditor 
Briggs who represented the International Union at that time. The case 
was tried before Justice Judge Strong, one of the most unfair judges 
against organized labor in this country. This judge has been so unfair 
that some time ago the Labor Movement of New York were preparing 
impeachment proceedings against him and he was strongly denounced 
by President Gompers of the Federation because of his unfair attitude 
toward Labor. He favored the plaintiff in every way, so the report 
comes to us. In his charge to the jury he practically told them to bring 
in a verdict favorable to the plaintiff. The jury, however, brought in a 
verdict in favor of the local union and the International. The local union 
= bo International were represented in the case by lawyer John B. 

ohnston. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 


OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... .75 @ pair 
Watch Charms . . 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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